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Teaus.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet 
form is paged and folded for binding; making sixteen 


large octavo pages, or 832 pages in a year, with an index | § 


atthe close: and as hitherto, itis exclusively religious. It 
issuited to the wishes of those who have the past volumes, 
aod who may wish to preserve a uniform series of the 
work ; and also of those who, while they have other papers 
ofsecular intelligence, wish fur one exclusively religious 
forsabbath reading. ‘The news-paper form contains one 
page of addiiional space which will be filled with a con- 
deused summary of all the political and secular intel- 
ligence worth recording. It is designed especially to ac- 
comodate such families as find it inconvenient to take 
more than one Paper ; and yet who feel an interest, as 
they should, in whatever concerns the Christian and 
Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of taking which 
form they please. 

To city subscribers, delivered $2 50,—To mail sub- 
seribers, $2 in advance ; $2 50, if not paid in six months. 
Agents who are accountable for six or more copies, will 
be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per 
ceut. Clergymen, Post Masters, and others to whom 
the paper is sent are requested to act as agents, to 
whom such commission shall be allowed, as in their 
judgment will be a liberal remuneration for their 
services. 
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For the Intelligencer. 
SPECIMEN OF 

A LEXICON OF THE BIBLE 

UPON PHILOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 


To aBase, (from Fr. abaisser, i. e. mettre a bas, to low- 
eror put down) in Bible metaph. to reduce to a lower or 
less desirable state; as (1.) to abase a proud person, Job 
40:11. Ezek. 21: 26. Dan. 4: 37. (2.) to abase one’s 
self,=to take a lower state or condition, Is. 31: 4. 2 Cor. 
11: 7. (3.) to be abased,—to be reduced to a lower or less 
a state, Matt. 23: 12. Luke 14: 11, 18: 14. Phil. 


To asate, (from Fr. abattre, to beat down,) hence in 
Bible to be abated. 
1. metaph. to be lessened or diminished, (1.) in quan- 


fren. 8: 3, 11. (2.) in intensity, Deut. 34 : 7. Judg. 


Appa, an Aramean or Syro-chaldaic word, siguifyio g 
father, and used in affectionate addresses to the deity . 
fhe sacred writers, though employing another lau - 
uage, arpear to have retained this word on account o f 
its ao association, Mark 14: 36, Rom. 8: 15, 
Gal. 4: 6. 


Bosom, (from Sax. bosum) in Bible 

1. the front part of the body between the two arms; as 
(1.) of a parent or nurse, who places the object of his 
affection in his bosom, Num. 11: 12. Ruth 4: 16. 2 
Sam. 12: 3. 1 K. 3: 20 bis. 17: 19. Is. 40: 11. 49 = 
22 marg. Lam. 2: 12. John 1 : 18.—(2.) of a spouse or 
lover. Gen. 16: 5.2 Sam. 12: 8.1K. 1:2. Prov. 5: 
20. Mic. 7: 5.—The wife of one’s bosom, i. e. that re- 
clineth on one’s bosom, with the implication of close af- 
fection, Deut. 13 : 6, 28 : 54.—The husband of one’s bo- 
som, Deut. 28: 56.—(3.) of one on whom another re- 
clines at table, after the oriental mode. Luke 16 : 22, 
23. John 13 : 23.—(4.) in the phrase to give, render, re- 
compense, or measure into the bosom of any one, i. e. to 
recompense one’s actions, good or bad, upon himself, 
as if to send or strike home, Ps.79 : 12. Ps. 65: 6,7. Jer. 
32: 18. Luke 6: 38.—(5.) in the phrase my prayer re- 
|turneth into my own bosom, i. e. my head is bent down 
{into my bosom in prayer, Ps. 35: 13. 
| 2. The folds of a garment about the breast. Ex. 4:6 
|bis, 7 ter. Ps. 74: fi. 129: 7. Prov. 6: 27.17: 23. 
19 : 24. 21: 14. 26: 15. 
| 3. Metaph. the inward part, the heart, breast, mind, 
Job 19 : 27 marg. 31: 33. bs. 89: 50. Eee. 7: 9. 
| 4. The bed or cavity of a chariot or wagon, 1 K. 22: 
ae marg. 
5. The hearth or cavity of an altar. Ezek. 43: 13 





~ | marg. 


Note. Dr. Webster, in his Quarto Dictionary, art. 
bosom, gives to bosom in Lam. 2: 12. the sense of heart ; 
but the external »osom seems rather to be intended.— 
In Is. 40: 11. he gives to bosom the sense of favor, kind- 
ness. But the metaphor appears to lie not in the word, 
but in the whole phrase to carry in one's bosom.—Far 
Ps. 129: 7. he makes a distinct meaning the arms. 
Iu this he has followed Cruden. 





For the Intelligencer. 
NOTES ON MAT. XI. 22—30. 

Verse 22. Then, i. e. after the incidents mentioned in 
verses 15, 16.—One possessed with a devil, more correct- 
ly rendered a demoniac, i. e. one under the influence of a 

emov. By a demon, we are to understand a fallen an- 
gel or evil spirit, suburdinate to the devil or Satan, the 
prince of evil spirits. The demon, in this case, appeags 
to have occasioned the blindness and dambuess. ‘I he 





miracle here described, :nauifestly displayed great | e- 
nevolence, as well as superb an power. 
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Verse 23. Is not this the sonof David? more correct~| or make zig-zag paths or steps, to which they not on- 


ly rendered, can this be the son of David 7?—The sono 


David, scil. the expected Messiah of the race of David. 
and 
Mes- 


Verse 24. Por déoits read demons, as also in verses 
27, 28.—'Thé word fellow, which in our translation is 


The people were amazed at the miracle wrow 
seem to have justly suspected that Jesus was 
siah. 


printed in italics, has nothing corresponding to it in ths 
original Greek, yet the pronoun this, in the original, 
conveys, without doubt, a degice of contempt.— 

, t ©. aided by -—The reason 
the name Beelzebub given to Satan, is not fully known, 
—ihis calumny ef the Pharisees evinced great maligni- 
ty, and was undoubiedly contrary to their ewn seeret 
convictions. 

Verse 25. Sense: any community erercising violence 
on itself comes to ruin. 

Verse 26. If Satan cast out Satan: i.e. if Satan 
cast out himself, there being but one Satan. 

Verse 27. The sons of the Pharisees means the disci- 
ples of the Pharisees, from a custom among the Jews of 
calling teachers fathers, and disciples sons; comp. 1 
Cor. 4: 15, 1 K. 20: 35, Eccl. 4: 11.—They shall be 
your judges. ‘They, whom you will never accuse o 
acting unde: Satanic influence, will be a proof that your 
charge against me is unjust, even in wy! own Opinion. 
—As we have no reason to suppose that the disciples of 
the Pharisees actually cast out demons, we must re- 
gard the argument here as au argumentum ex con- 
cessis. 

Verse 28. The kingdom of God is come unto you, scil. 
unexpectedly, or sooner than you expected, which is 
implied in the original word. 

erse 29. Sense: as the master of the house would 
not suffer his dwelling to be plundered, unless he is him- 
self overpowered ; so Satan would a ee suffer an 
evtl spirit acting under him to be ejected. 

Verse 30. Sense: a man cannot be on both sides at 
once. 





VIEW OF POPERY. 


We extract the following view of Popery in Sar- 
dinia from a letter written by Dr. Fisk of Middletown. 
It fully corroborates all the principles which are main- 
tained by the Protestant Vindicator, respecting the 
universal and stupid idolatry of Romanism. 

Sardinia.—** The passage of the Alps was mag- 
nificent, such as I cannot describe, and as lL have 
sketched it elsewhere, I will not attempt it again here. 
Ever since we entered Savoy, about 20 or 25 leagues 
from Lyons, we have been in the Dominions of his 
Sardinian Majesty. ‘This sovereign is indebted to 
he Allied Sovereigns for his throne. They carved 
wit from him, in 1814, a little kingdom among the 
nountains, embracing the dutchies of Savoy, Nice, 

?iedmont, Genoa, a part of Milan, and te island of 
jardinia. The government is rigorous, and the reli- 





g ion is Catholic. The population, to a great degree, 
is made up of priests and other ecclesiastics, and sol- 
d iers and beggars. To support these, and the reyal 
s; Dlendor of the court, the proportion of the industri- 
© us, laboring population have, you may be sure, a 
g rievous burden. The wretchedness and hardships 
o.* the people are great, and painful to the spectator. 
T hey hang their huts up, on the sides of the moun- 
ta in, and wall up litle patches for cultivation, upon 
steeps and among rocks, where to appearance, no 
human foot, at the first, without artificial supports, 
could find a safe resting place. They however find 


ity make shift to fix their own feet, but in mest instane 
ces, their donkeys also are conducted to their dwel- 
lings, O, what a wretched land is this! Here pove 
erty holds her court, and here she has erected her 
throne, vieing with the Sardinian king, in her empire, 
Some of the valleys and the plains of Piedmont look 
better; but even here, poverty and want prevail, 
In their little towns you will see men and women at 
market, witl loads of Wood on their donkeys’ backs, 
consisting of or of foots of trees cit Up OF 
‘of the earth, which they peddle out by the ; 
|and even this little portion of fuel, many of them are 
‘unable to buy, Beggars beset you on every side— 
jsome of them will sit in a cold winter’s dey, from 
‘morning -to night, upon the cold stones of the street, 
exposing a naked fuot or limb, distorted or ulcerated 
| by disease, 
| This people, in general, are very religious. The 
, number of churches and chapels, even in the poorest 
part of the country, is immense, We passed through 
‘the country during the Christmas holidays, and they 
were praying and performing mass every whiere. 
| Some of their churches and chapels we entered, and 
|in most cases were struck with the apparent inatten- 
tion with which the worshipers would say over their 
prayers—gazing at us, and at whatever else might 
strike their attention, while they muttered over, with 
the greatest haste, their allotted task. Wherever the 
Virgin had an altar or a shrine, there I noticed was 
the greatest throng. In some instances, where there 
was an image, I observed the worshiper would ap- 
proach very near, and would get his mouth close to 
the ear, that he might be sure of being heard. Will 
it be said that this is not praying to an idol? We pas- 
sed one house among the Appenines, over the door of 
which, as is very common here, was a Madonna with 
her babe, and underneath, the following inscription: 
Me custadem posuerunt—“T hey have placed me here 
as a keeper.” Js not this trusting to graven images? 
In the same region we passed a church, on the front 
of which was a miserable daub of an angel, and un- 
derneath the following inscription: Adsit nobis sanc- 
tus Michael Archangelus—** Holy Archangel Micha- 
lel, favor us, we pray thee, with thy presence.” Is 
| not this consecrating a temple to the worship of an- 
‘gels? Is it not making a god of a creature? 1 say 
| not these things captiously, but L ask in candor, and I 
appeal to the good sense of the world, how the con 
clusions can be avoided. If then the Roman Catho- 
lic church is one, as its supporters boast in every age 
and p'ace—if its decisions and consequent usages are 
infallible, and therefore immutable, be it remember- 
_ed, and let the sentiment be inscribed upon the cano- 
py of heaven, in letters of light, and in the face of 
the world—Whosoever countenanceth Romanism, 
transgresseth the second commandment. 

lt is a favorite practice of the Catholics, to unite 
military parade with their worship. They perform 
mass by the aid of martial music, and elevate the 
heart, under the deafening roll of the drum, I know 
not how it may strike others, but 1 confess this associ- 
ating the symbols of the Prince of Peace with the 
clarion of war and the implements of death, strikes 
tne as very incongruous. 1 am always led to ask, 's 
this the way the apostles and primitive Christians wol- 
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7 For the Intelligencer. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE ADVOCATES OF 
ABOLITION, 
FaizrDs OF JUSTICE, HUMANITY, AND EQUALITY OF 

RIGHTS, 

Oue of your number respectfully invites you to faver 
him with a brief hearing. 

A few remarks preliminary, however, may uot be 
found impertinent, or inappropriate. 

1. The immutable trath has been a thousand times 
repeated, that slavery—in the American seuse of the 
term—is sin. It ought, therefore, to cease immediate- 
ly. While it shall be sustained by laws of state aud 
by public opinion, our self-exalting republic will sink 
more aud more rapidly aud deeply in guilt. Fitness 
for despotism, and the wrath of heaven will coustitute 
the deplorable result. 

2. There is nothing of fanaticism in believing and 
fearing, that—unless this iniquity shall soon be dis- 
cootinued—the Holy Ruler and Legislator of the 
world will, ere long, chastise our nation—not * with 
whips” only, but “with scorpions.” The principle, 
consequently, which moves us to urge the immediate 
and universal emancipation of colored people, now iu 
bondage, is both obviously correct and truly benevo- 


lent. 

3. It is apprehended, yore we have not, in 
perfect wiidias, begun our efforts of kindness. There 
appears to be a general understanding, that, virtually, 
we say to slayeholders—* not only manumit your slaves 
instantly, but turn them out loase into the world, and 
bid them take care of themselves.” Such a measure 
might be less injudicious, perhaps, and dangerous, if the 
twenty-five hundred thousand, to-day, in chains, were 
thus at once, set free. For, in this case, every access- 
ible slave shambles would be glutted. Neither the 
Floridas, when the poor Indians shall have suffered ex- 
termination—nor Texas, if wrenched from republican 
Mexico, in which slavery is not tolerated—could pre- 
sent openings sufficient for the profitable disposal of a 
number so vast and overwhelming. Even then, how- 
ever, the propriety of thus turning them loose, would 
be very questionable. 

4. If only a few slave-holders were, in this manner, 
now to bestow emancipation, evils very bitter and dis- 
tressing might be expected. ‘Those, thus set at liberty, 
would, by state laws, be liable to seizure forthwith—to 
be thrust into prison and the slave market—and sub- 
jected to those “ tender mercies” of cruelty, by which 
dealers in slaves are prover bially distinguished, 

5. Could this be right? Wouid it not be telling the 
master that thenceforth le will be under no obligation 
to provide for the comfortable subsistence, in this life, 
and the welfare forever, of his dependeut vassals? 
Would itamount to any thing better than bidding him 
say to them—* go and take care of yourselves, when, 
and where, and how, you shall be able? cau we be more 
certain, that the sun will rise to-morrow, thau we must 
be, that such an emancipation would immeasurably 
augment the wretchedness and guilt of both the colored 
and the uncolored population ? 

6. It seems evident, then, that neither the cireum- 
stances in which this supposed manumission would place 
the emancipated, nor their personal qualifications, caa, 
at present, he such, as will be accompanied with any 
measure of competent preparation totake an honest 
care of themselves. They have never been habituated 
to self direction and support. As a class of the human 
species, they are ignorant of letters, aud unacquainted 
With independent economy. 

7. Among them, moreover, are those, who are bro- 
ken down and decrepit with numerous years and toils. 
Of every age, there are probably, invalids. Others 


likewise, not a few, are iu childhood, or infancy. Would 





it not, therefore, be an extreme of unkindness to set them 
adrift from intelligent superintendence, and bid them 
take care of themselves ? What better could it be, than 
to cast the absolutely helpless upon supposed resources 
of their own, when they have no resources, but in an 
empty imagination? It is believed, that with less cruel- 
ty, we might say to a white and free fellow citizea— 
“Turn loose your wife’sten children, from eighteen 
years of age down to infancy,—withdraw from them 
your protection, guidance, and suppori—and send them 
forth to make their own way iu the world.” Verily, it 
is hard to discover, how such emancipation can be a du- 
ty, either christian, or moral, or even civil. Neverthe- 
leas, obligation, civil, moral, and religious, does impe- 
riously demand immediate and universal emancipation — 
though not precisely in the manner which, as stated 
above, we are understood to urge. 

I proceed, therefore, to show, that the abolition, 
which the immutable law of righteousness exacts, may 
be granted with entire safety. It will, indeed, be much 
more than this. ‘To each of the parties—the white and 
the black—the right emancipation, when afforded, will 
in the highest degree, be salutary. 

1, L rejoice, that, upon this subject, we bave no pow- 
er but that of persuasion. By declaring such partial 
truths as the moral law of the universe makes invinci- 
bly binding, we would persuade our slave-holding breth- 
ren to comply immediately with the irreversible requi- 
sitions of daty. 

2. Colored people are members in full, of the human 
family. ‘They are comprehended in that * one blood,” 
of which the Creator has made the whole race of man- 
kind. ‘They are, of course, moral agents, and account- 
able. They cau understand the will of God, and their 
duty. They have faculties sufficient for learning aud 
practicing the unchangeable principles of righteousness 
and equity. There is no proof, that, in a capacity for 
attainments, of this rational, aud happy, aud elevated 
character, they are, by nature, inferior to their uncolor- 
ed neighbors. Thew present life, like that of their op- 
pressors, is probationary—having relerence to a suise- 
quent, retributive, and endless exisieuce. ‘They, like 
their white brethren, are acting for results of joy or woo 
interminable, as their moral choice in this life of trial, 
shall have been. Like others, they need divine instruc- 
tion and guidance in the way teheaven. In relation to 
these momentous realities, there is uo difference be- 
tween slaves and people who are overspread with a 
lighter color, ‘They lave, therefore, a native right to 
such privileges as are suitable and uecessary for ration- 
al and accountable beings. 

3. In the evangelical aud true seuse, the rational in- 
habitauts, of this earth, are the neighbors of each other. 
No individual is exempt from the obligation of disinter- 
ested kinduess, which this relation imposes. 

1. lu the application of these truths, we would, with 
perfect good will, say to every slave-holder—* 1. Your 
dependents are your neighbors. ‘This is a decision of 
heaven’s eternal law. You can transgress this law, 
but you cannot set aside vr annihilate your vbligation ta 
obey. iu your feelings and deeds you vever can be 
guiltless, if you withhold from your neighbor those rights , 
the enjoyment of which that law requires you to alloy; 
him to realize. 

“2. Divine provideuce has committed to your spe- 
cial charge the colored people, whom you call your 
slaves. ‘The deficienc, of their education unfits them 
for safety and comiori, if you turn them evt loose upon 
the world. Consequently, their relation w you de- 
mands, that you regard them as haying a just claim up- 
on your protection aud care. By a sort of affinity, they 
constitute the colored partof your family. Pursuautto 
this relative connection with you and yours, yyucnunet 
innocently continue to treat them as slaves. The rule 
which heaven bas revenied, is perfect. Jt, prescribes 
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your relative duties. It requires you to afford them ev-|selves. ‘The results, be it added, of which it gives cer. ee 
ry possible opport:nity of meutal and moral culture. | tainty, will be iacalculably preferable. fearlessly 
Especially, are you to provide for them the means of} 6. laa manner—something, at least, if not exactly— laws for 
religious instruction and salvation. like the foregoing, may slave holders, it is not doubted, amalgan 
“3. Lay effectual restraints upon every vicious cus-|be successfully addressed. It is not understood, that every de 
tom and habit. Encourage matrimony among them on | with the exception of education, the laws of our slave neighbor 
christian principles. Strenuously and unsparingly tes- | states forbid such an emancipation. They do not, we the pro) 
tify against the amalgamation of colors. Cause that | thivk, require an amalgamation of the various colors. whose | 
most foul and detestable iniquity to cease. ‘Teach that |They do not decree, that the slave holder shall sell the view then 
it is not only disreputable and infamous, but heinously | colored members of his family, or buy those of others. kindness 
sinful. They do not compel him to raise human beings to sell. each ol 
“4. No more employ the despotism of the whip, ei- At the same time, it may well be topes, St even the themsel\ 
ther in the hands of drivers, or in your own. Let your |¢4ucation of the colored will be tolerat , oe have thu 
colored dependents know, that they are to be dealt with, when those, who are now slaveholders, oe a and as | 
as the white people are, in accordance with the laws of | eel their obligations to be just, aud manifest a desire qualified 
the couatry. As far and as fast as they shall have be- | '® have means of mental and moral improvement exten- those to 
come qualified to exercise the rights of independent free- | 4e4 ‘ 7 a , wr ig oc Lae ws tee —— elie to furnts 
men, give them a reasonable expectation of enjoying b 7. luis firmly believ ~ that . — of abo —_ the sain 
that privilege. ere proposed, is the only one which can peace ull laborers 
ps a . succeed—the only une which christian benevolence ad- distincti 
5. Never again either buy or sel/ a colored neigh- mits. On this, as on a rock, we may take our stand 6. Su 
bor. Never flatter yourself that any darkness of com- and, with good hope of success, address our fellow cit- free, wo 
plexion, or any law of your state, can make you guilt- |i on, who persist in holding fast the yoke of bondage od r 
less, if you traffic in the bodies and souls of mankind. upon the us of their porn de niaiiess Seen the chimioy 
thority, you, are commanded to love your neighbor aa|POWever, dogs wot complete the system of efforts need. | indape 
- ed to bring about the uller anni ion of slavery. of life. 
—— aig oe ae Poms ster bene ~~ legislatures of the slave States must be invited and per- 7. Th 
fi bitually beli i ical : suaded to move correctly, and do their duty on this sub- shows, | 
you. Habitually believe and practically feel it to be |. Thei Ils t ; | d ht di 
your indi ble and evaseless duty, to wish welll to pe pac, is to +: ghuag7ang —_ ” ar. y. be ren 
any neighbor, whether colored or not, and with the Nit sana paniesie ihionds, Bn ag ee yeni 
— honest sincerity with which you wish well to your- 1. Every law of the slave States, making an odious ed ther 
“6. Nol a , : distinction between ove branch of the human family themsel 
_ 2» No law, either of state or nation, can give you a! and another, on account of surface and complexion, is ly neces 
right of property in your neighbor. No human power unjust. Every such law should be, therefore, repealed of those 
can, therefore, invest you with a justifying warrant, ei-| forthwith. Let the colored and the white be treated dential! 
ther to sell your neighbor, orto raise him forsale. No alike, as to privileges, just so fas as their personal char- in bond 
manner of his coming into your hauds—whether by he-| acters, conduct aud worth, are similar. Laws estab- cious pt 
reditary descent, or by purchase—can authorize your lishing a distinction, where there is no difference in de- tection 
receipt or disposal of him, as you may receive, or dis-| sert, are oppressive and wicked. 8. Le 
‘pose of your cattle, your pigs, or your horses. No au-| 2. Slave legislatures should be addressed with me- neficen' 
thority inferior to a well authenticated * bill of sale from | morials urging them to regulate their legislation by the tions, V 
the Almighty” can furnish a competent warrant for the perfect principle of equal rights and righteousness. Let us 
slave trade, whether domestic or foreign. ‘The laws 3. Freedom of speech, if decorous—the right of pub- neighbe 
of Omnipotence, upon this subject, have just now been | jic discussioo—and the liberty of memorializing—seem Let us 
recited. Like the pillars of God’s throne, they are un-|to be now generally allowed by popular opinion. _Peti- perforn 
alterably and immovably fixed. In authority, therefore, tioning a free legislature, as has been recently attempt- the med 
and obligation, they are infinitely above the sum total of | ed, if report be true, in old Massachusetts, against laws righteo! 
statutes and decrees which men can ever enact. abridging the liberty of the tongue, the pen, and the This be 
“7. Equal to your own, is the native right of your press, seems, therefore, superfluous. This liberty and seen no 
+ colored neighbor to rational liberty, and to mental and | this right will be quite reluctantly, if ever relinquished. country 
moral improvement. Such right—unless forfeited by They may, therefore, be considered as already aud suf- sarcast 
crime—is established by every principle of justice and ficiently secured. dom m¢ 
benevolence, and by the decrees of heaven. 4. Instead of needlessly petitioning any of * the pow- The ex 
“Though you have no right to hold, or use, or sell,| ers that be” for permission to publish the principles of ly over 
the colored branches of your family, as property, they | truth and righteousness, let us petition free legislatures founda: 
are providentially thrown upon your hands as really as | ty reciprocate the memorials sent them by slave legisla- Americ 
your own children are. They are thus committea to|iuies. It slave legislatures command the free to destroy witness 
_youreare. You are morally—and you ought tobe civ- | the liberty or speech and of the press, because this lib- ther of 
1 Uy bound—to provide for their welfure, present and fu- erty proclaims truths which condemn the oppressor, rare ev, 
t are, uniil, by your justice, humanity, aud kindness, they | there surely can be nothing unkind or discourteous in 
s hall have become able to provide for themselves. Un- | she free, if, replying, they show that each slave legisla- In h 
1 il such an attainment shall have been acquired by them, |ture is under invincible obligation to repeal every one satisfie 
it will be necessary that you direct the daily labors of | of its laws, whose operation seals the degradation en- —and 
those whom you will find able to work. Open an stamped by recent ages upou the colored branches of winds, 
account with them Credit them honestly for eve-; the human family—deprives them of their rights—keeps the rou 
ry thing they do by your direction, Charge them res- | them crushed deep iu the dust of contempt—and with- 
pectively the costs to which the care of them subjects | holds from them the means of rising and tespectability. 
you. Pay them periodically aud punetually the bal-| 5, Let, then, the advocates of immediate and right- 
ance found in their favor.” eous abolition—the friends of the helpless slave—and 
5. Such is the emancipation which may be immediate. | free legislatures unite, and memorialize slave legisla- Tab 
Justice embraces it, and itcannot but be safe. It com-| tures, upon this whole subject. Let the supporters of white | 
prehends a removal of their fetters, which is not less| slavery be earnestly and perseveringly summoned to States 
absolute, than would be effected by turning them out | blot out every law, which forbids the literary, scientific, of slave 
loose into the world, and biddiug them take care of them- | professional, moral, and religious education of their 
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colored neighbors. Let the memorials of the free, ad- 
dressed to slave legislatures, and to slave holders, be 

y and untiringly repeated, to enact and execute 
laws forbidding on severe penalties, the unconnubial | 
amalgamation of the different colors—laws probibitug 
every degree of trafic in slaves—laws declariug one 
neighbor cannot, in the sense of goods and chattels, be 
the property of another—laws requiring those into 
whose hands providence has thrown the colored, to 
view them as neighbors, and to render them every act of 
kindaess, which white people expect to receive from 
each other—laws compelling citizens who account 
themselves owners of slaves, to treat those whom they 
have thus held, as belonging to their respective families, | 
and as continuing under their superintendence, until | 
qualified to provide for themselves—laws requiring 
those to whum will belong the care of the emancipated, 
to furnish the able among them with labor—to pay them 
the same price for their services as they would white 
jlaborers—laws, in one werd, effectually interdicting 
distinctions on account of color. 

6. Such memorializing of slave legislatures, by the | 

, would seem to be showing them only due civility 
and respect. In its connection, too, it would be pro- 
claiming to the world the principles of righteousness and 
indispensable duty in the social and weighborly relations 
of life. 

7. The foregoing view of this soul-stirring subject, 
shows, it is hoped, how the greatest possible justice may 
be rendered to colored people now in bondage and that 
every particle of immediate emancipation, of which 
their own well being, at preseut, admits, may be graut- 
ed them, without turning them loose to take care of 
themselves. Their self incompeteucy makes absolute- 
ly necessary, for their safety and comfort, the protectivn 
of those, to whose guardianship they have been provi- 
dentially committed. To those who have held them 
in bondage, the benevolent, well principled; and judi- 
cious portion of mankind will bid them look for pro- 
tection and guidance. 

8. Let us not cease to labor, by every lawful and be- 
neficent effort for the effectual suppression of abomina- 
tions, which are inseperable from the system of slavery. 
Let us persevere in admonishing the holders of their 
neighbors in bondage to forsake their sins speedily — 
Let us summon them to aconscientious aud faithful 
performance of their duty. Let us especially pursue 
the measures which are necessary for the attainment of 
righteous and efficient laws, upon this solemn subject. 
This being accomplished, the stain of slavery will be 
seen no longer to cover with shame the fair face of our 
country. No more will be heard and felt, the biting 
sarcasms, with which the enemies of republican free- 
dom mock our pretensions to civil aud social liberty.— 
The exultation of despots, now shouted so triumphant- 
ly over us—will be deprived of its present humiliating 
fuundativn on fact. Then, too, and not till then, may 
American republicans stand forth uublushingly, before 





witnessing heaven and the world, and thank “the Fa- 
ther of mercies,” for distinguishing these states by the 
rare enjoyment of genuine tue liberty. F. H.S. 


In heaven all God’s servants will be abundantly 
satisfied with his dealings and dispensations with them 
—and shall see how all conduced, like so many 
winds, to bring them to their haven; and how even 
the roughest blasts helped to bring them homeward. 


From Niles’ Register. 
SLAVERY. 
Table showing the comparative increase of the 











white and colored population, in the five original 
States that have retained and cherished the institution 
of slavery in 40 years. 





Whites Whites Colored Colored 

in 1790. in 1830. in 1790. in 1830. 

Maryland, 208,649 291,108 111,079 155,932 
Virginia, 442,115 694,300 306,193 517,105 
N. Carolina, 288,204 472,843 105,547 265,144 
S. Carolina, 140,178 314,401 108,895 323,322 
Georgia, 52,886 269,806 29,662 220,017 
1,132,032 2,042,458 661,376 1,481,520 


A little plain arithmetic applied to the above col- 
ums show, that the white population, on a capital of 
1,132,032 falls 221,608 short in duplicating in 40 
years—whilst the colored goes 158,768 beyond a du- 
plication, It further shows that, while the whites, in 
those States, increase at the :ate of 180 per centum 
in a period of 40 years—the colored increased at the 
rate of 224 per cent. in the same time. It shows 
that the colored population on a capital of little more 
than half, will, at the same ratio of increase, more 
than equal the whites in a century—the half of which 
has nearly elapsed since the census began. 

These views indicate a result of serious impor‘. 
The circumstances of the past year, urge upon di 1e 
patriot its earnest, but calm consideration. Thow sh 
the institution from which this result must spring, i) o- 
volves a remote and consequential interest of all, y« 2t 
it is morally, and constitutionally, the peculiar coi 1- 
cern of the States which cherish it. Let not then fe \- 
naticism nor misguided philanthropy interfere on tk te 
one hand, nor on the other, let morbid selfishnes: |, 
reckless of the future, think to subdue the benevoler it 
and patriotic feelings of those who regard that institu - 
tion as “a moral and political evil,” by denouncin, 
the statesmen who have thus thought, as being “* influe - 
enced by a spirit of sickly sentimentality.” It was 
so regarded by the greatest and brightest characters 
that ever ado:ned the southern hemisphere—by 
WasHINGTON, Jerrerson, MarsHat, and Mapison 
It is so regarded by thousands of the purest patriot 
of the present day. 





For the Intelligencer. 
MEDITATION ON SCRIPTURE PROMISES . 


How sweet to those who love the Lord, 
Is meditation on his word, 

His promises how dear, 
To those who feel their souls renew'd 
And have arisen Saviour view'd, 

Aud live in holy fear. 


How sweet to meditate that grace, 

Which gave the soul a resting place, 
When all o’erwhelm’d with sin, 

And kindly whisper'd all forgiv'n, 

And gave the glorious hope of heav'n, 
Aud made all! calm within. 


When darkuess clouds the heavenly way, 

Aud sore temptations bear the sway, 
Aud all looks dark before, 

How sweet the voice that says to me, 

** As is thy day, thy strength shall be,” 
Arise, despait no mors, 

So when remaining sir, ar. 

And doubts arise, jy ren Ont 
Persuades, us we're undone ; 

How swee% the scripture that hath said, 

“ Jesus thy Advocate 1s, made,” 
And scaied near the throne. 


Come blest Lormar ga” ever be,, 
My dearest frien! ao. uear te me, 
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My soul inspire with love ; 
And when I yield to death's embrace, 
May [ behold thy blissful face, 

In brighter worlds above. T. 


AN AFFECTING STORY. 


| man whose lofty intellect, and splendid talents, were 
well suited to adorna Senate, or rule a Nation, a 
victim to the intoxicating draught which has destroy. 
ed thousands. 


What is just described, is no fietion; itis truth, 


it was in the year 183- that a gentleman distins without the aid of imagination, or the colorings of 
guished fur his talents and intellectual abilities, sud- | fancy. Twelve months from the period at which our 
denly resolved to abandou the habit of intemperance, | St0ryY Commences, on a cold winter evening, migh 
A | ’ €s Might 


to which he had long been addicted. He was a re-| 
markable and extraordinary man. His talents were! 
of the fist order, and his attainments were of the! 
most extensive character. In person he was hands! 
some, and possessed of every exterior grace that 
could please or attract the eye. His manners were 
of the most pleasing and fascinating kind, and his 
conversation was of that varied and eloquent nature, 
that his comy any was in every condition of society 
desired, No man was more deeply versed in classi- 
cal learning; and in the various branches of scholas- 
tic philosophy he was deeply profound. In the light- 
er branches of polite literature he had considerable 
aquirements, and indeed in every branch of intel- 
lectual knowledge he was thoroughly read. Me had 
been compared to Bolingbroke, who, it was well 
ksown, by the profoundness of his philosophy and the 
e!gance of his manners, could grace and give a charm 
tethe drawing room, as well as teach lessons of wisdom 
the Academy or Lyceum. At an early age he had 
narried a beautiful and charming woman, and fiom 
ke union of two persons so well adapted to each oth- 
#, it might readily be supposed that the stream of 
jappiness wculd continue uninterruptedly to flow ; 
wit alas! it was soun discovered that the possession 
ef the highest attainments and the most exalted ge- 
nius afforded no security against the encroachments of 
a vice, whose course is marked by misery and whose 
2nd is death. For years he was a complete victim to 
ihis degraded and unhappy vice, and from a conside- 
mble loftiness of reputation, had sunk into the charac 
ter of common drunkard. Poverty had entered his 
domicil, aud he was frequently the subject of the 
most pressing want. His wile’s jewelry had long 
disappeared at the pawnbroker’s, and his own exten- 
sive and valuable library had met with the same fate. 
Every article of furniture disappeared, and nothing 
now remained but that which was secured by the law. 
His wife, who in her person had presented, all that 
en-bon-point of appearance which marks health, had 
wasted away to a mere shadow. Her disposition, 
which had formerly beea lively and vivacivus, was 
now sorrowful and melancholy, and the children ex- 
hibited that raggedness of dress, which distinguishes 
the offspring of those who are intemperate. 

A more affecting scene can hardly be imagined 
than that which occurred ona cold bleak day in De- 
cember, when the mother was seen pressing an in- 
fant to her breast, crowding to a few embers which 
still remained on the hearth, Several small children 

_ Surrounded her, crying with the cold, and begging 
1, heir mother to give them some bread, but alas! she 
ha ‘d none to give them. Alongside in one corner, 
cov’eres! with a worn out rag, lay the husband, ina 
beastly siuie of intoxication, wit * jug of the fatal 
poison. at his bead—a more distressing 21d heart-1en- 
ding scene, cannot possibly be eonce: ¥ed—it wa.* cal- 


be veen, in a beautiful snug little parlor, silting ona 
sofa, the same gentleman, dressed ina costume which 
indicated that he had not fallen entirely a martyr to 
that poverty which always results from the habit to 
which he had been addicted. His brow was thought. 
ful, and an acute observer might perceive a shade of 
melancholy pass over his countenance. In the same 
room, seated ata centre table, was his wife, attired in 
a neat and tasteful dress, reading one of those beau. 
tifal annuals of the season. Several beautiful chil. 
dren were playing in the room, and their cheerful 
looks and comfortable clothing indicating that pover- 
ty had no residence there. This little parlor display- 
ed indeed no tokens of wealth, but evidently showed 
signs of comfortable enjoyments. Two beautiful va- 
ses adorned the pide: eng and underneath was 
seen the vivid light of an animating coal fire, vefore 
which, on a rug, lay a favorite dog, who seemed to 
participate in the happiness which appeared to per- 
vade the apartment. The wife looked up, and cast- 
ing a glance at her husband, observed a gloominess 
of countenance which at once excited her attention. 
She closed the book which she had just been reading, 
and going to him, threw her arms around his neck; 
and tenderly inquired if any thing disturbed him. It 
was some moments before he made her any reply, 
and he said, ‘‘ My dear, I must have half a pint of 
brandy.” The wife became immediately agitated, 
and in solicitous accents, besought him not to send for 
that poison which had formerly been nearly his ruin. 
She who had a few moment before been realizing 
the feelings of perfect security, was now convul- 
sed with sorrowful anticipation that a renewal of her 
husband’s forme: pernicious habits was to take place. 
Her bosom heaved with alarm, and as the tears gush- 
ed from her eyes, she implored him whom she had 
loved and adhered to with a devoted fidelity, through 
good and evil report, in disgrace, and in poverty, that 
he would not again tempt, by a single indulgence, 
a recurrence, to habits which must destroy their 
present felicity, and forever annihilate their future 
hopes. 
The children partook of the sorrow of the mother; 
they left their innocent amusements, and with tears in 


; their little eyes begged their papa not to get any 


more of that stuff which had made them poor and 
their mama cry. But the husband appeared to be 
insensible to the affectionate remonstrances of his 


; wife and the artless persuasions of his children. His 


eldest daughter, who on former occasions had gone 
on this errand, was now compelled to perform this; 
the brandy was obtained, and his wile poked witha 
fearful and painful foreboding upon the decanter 
which contained the fatal poison. He looked upon 
the brandy, and approaching the table with a chair, 
sat down and took the decanter ia his hand; held it 
up to the light, and observed how beautiful its color. 





. “tt 
culated to draw tears from the most obdurate hea, * 
and soften the most adamantine soul. Fbere Jay the | 


He then apostrophised thus: “ O how { have loved 
‘hee, thou enticing and misery-dispensing spirit; 
‘ 
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thou bast been my bosom companion 
night and from night till morning. 

thee with the love surpassing that of women, and | 
have grieved as a mother grieves over the dead bo- 
dy of her child, when I found that the spirit of the 
bottle had departed ; but I have found thee decep* 
tious and ungrateful; thou didst destroy tity reputa- 
tion—thou didst rob my pocket. You gave me dis- 
ease instead of health, and madeé the heart of my 
wife pulsate with unhappiness. My children wept 
at the ruin you entailed, and my house you made 
desolate and sorrowful. ‘I'welve months have I de- 
parted from you, and I now renounce thee forever, 
thou agent of destruction! thou demon of despair ! 
thou accursed, alluring poison!” With that he lioist- 
ed the window, threw the bottle into the street, and 
declared the victory was won. His wife rushed into 
his arms, joy beaming in her countenance; she could 
only utter “ my husband!” who tenderly embraced 
her, and sealed her forehead with a kiss. The chil- 
dren ran to tie father, climbing his knees, and their 
cheerful clattering told how well they partook of the 
sympathetic joy. Even Nuttuno, on the hearth-rug, 
raised his head, gave an encouraging look to his mas- 
ter, and wagged his tail with evident delight. 


For the Intelligencer. 
THE PROFANE SWEARER 


IS AN IMPIOUS FELLOW. 

He offers gross insult to God. ‘The glorious and aw- 
ful name of his Maker, he makes the subject of the 
most irreverent vulgarity. This is done, not inadvert- 
ently in asingle instance, and immediately followed 
with shame and coutrition, but every where; and on 
every occasion. This God whom he so continually and 
grossly insults, is his Father; and has ever been treat- 
ing him as a beloved child :—the bounties of his provi- 
dence have been anceasing. This God is his Preserv- 
er; and day after day, while the guilty man has been of- 
fering him insult, he has held him up from the grave, and 
continued his favors. ‘This God is his Redeemer; and 
at an infinite price has purcitased his ransom from hell, 
and offers him freely the Blessings of the purehased 
salvation. ‘These blessings, procured by the boundless 
mercy of God, are urged upon the acceptance of this 
self-ruined and helpless being, while the names aud ti- 
tes of the adorable Redeemer, are mingled with the 
obscene and disgusting discourse of the object of his 
mercy. We cannot think of the guilt of such a man as 
it stands contrasted with the exceeding goodness of 
God, without wondering why God does vot iustantly 
strike the impious wretch: dead, and in answer to his 
blasphemous prayers immediztely send him to hell.— 
But then we remember that the present is not a state of 
retribution, and that the day of recompense is yet to 
come: when a holy God will make manifest the truth 
of his declaration, that he will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain. 

Such is the character of the Profane Swearer :—aun 
IGNORANT, SILLY, VULGAR, COWARDLY, DECEITFUL, DE- 
GRADED, and IMPIOUS FELLOW. 

Nor while he econtinuesthis wicked habit, is there 
any probability or even possibility of his improving in 
character. For the certain tendency of bis habit of 
profanity, is to make him more and more depraved.— 
The whole system of means, devised in infinite wis- 
dom and gooduess for the reformation of sivners, are 
an! must be inefficient with him, so long as he is de- 
void of reverence or respect far their wise and henewo- 
lent Author. Will he read and be profitably affected 
with the truths of the Bible. who has no reverenee for 








from morn till; the God whose word it is? Will he give heed to the 
I have loved | ministers of Jesus Christ, who will treat with contempt 


and vulgar abuse the Infinite Being whose ambassa- 
dors they are? Will he feel under auy restraining influ- 
ence in the Sanctuary of God, who is only restrained 
by his greater fear of man, from uttering bis impious 
profanations of the holy name of God in that place of 
his worship. What hold on any man is left, when his 
respect and reverence for God is gone? Such a man is 
let loose from restraint, to go as far as deceucy will per- 
mit him. And this is a barrier too feeble, in the ab- 
sence of higher and better motives, long to restrain his 
increasing depravity. There is scarcely a possibility 
that he should be arrested iu this course of evil. And 
in ninety-nine cases in a huadred, profane swearers go 
on increasing in depravity, uutil the measure of their 
guilt is full, and they are summoned to their dread ac- 
count. 

But the sin of destroying his own soul is not the only 
guilt which the Profane Swearer drags after him to the 
judgment. ‘This species of iniquity is uot committed 
in secret. There must be listeners to his profanity, or 
the impious man would have no motive to swear. 
Aad such is depraved human nature, whatever moralists 
may have said to the contrary, that it is not disgusted 
with the odiousness of vice. Evil example is conta- 
gious: It spreads with the rapidity of contagion. And 
a circle of depraved companions, corrupted by his evil 
example, will stand up around the swearer in the judg- 
ment, to reproach him with being the occasion of their 

uilt. 

On parents and guardians especially resis the respon- 
sibility of preventing the rising generation from econ- 
tracting this debasing and soul-destroying habit. Yet 
how often do we see in those upon whom rests this re- 
sponsibility, an utter reckleesness in this matter. The 
father will employ the profane swearer and send him 
into the field or the workshop to labor by the side of his 
sons, without so much as giving them a word of caution, 
or even suspecting their danger. He will permit them 
to frequent places of amusement, where the profane 
are sure to assemble, vot even thinking that it is possi - 
ble for them to be corrupted. But those parents forget 
the strength and the tendency of human depravity, who 
suppose that their children can be subject to such ex- 
posures and vot be corrupted. They are unfaithful to 
the trust which God has committed to them, if they do 
noi most seduously guard against such evil iufluence. 


PLAN FOR MINISTERS’ LIBRARIES, 
Tue Facr, Tue Cause, Tus Remepy. 

1, The Fact. Ministers generally make but little 
improvement in their manner of preaching, after 
they ere settled. ‘They preach neaily as able and 
effectual sermons the first six months of their minis- 
try, as they do after twenty years’ experience. From 
the time they euter the Academy, until they leave 
the Theological seminary, they are making rapid in- 
tcllectual acquirements; every month witnesses the 
enlargement of their mental powers, and the increa- 
sing vigor of their faculties. But the moment they 
are settled, their mental growth neatly ceases. For 
a few months they 1:ely upon the intellectual resources 
they have already acquired, and then pass the re- 
mainder of their lives oppressed with the consciaus- 
ness that they ure making comparatively slow adwan- 
ces in knowledge. As the novelty of their 6 rst miue 
istry wears off, and the ardor of their your’ pfub enes- 
gy abates, they have but little in¢yeasing mental pow- 
er to sapply the loss, and the service’, of the pulpit 


often become dull, prose’ 2s im 
; Ml, eer we, and “epeulious. Now 
and then a mind of °. 


iti origi’ ating power, or one 
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placed under peculiar influences, rises above this in- 
tellectual level. But it is a fact unquestioned by the 
observing, that these form the exceptions, aad that 
the great mass of Christian ministers seldom make 
1zreat advances in mind or eloquence after the age of 
‘thirty years. 

2. The Cause. Most clergymen, when they en- 
ter the ministry, are either in debt for their education 
or without any remaining property. They com- 
mence with small salaries, which barely enable them 
to meet their current expenses. Food and clothing 
they must have. They must, to the extent of their 
ability, contribute to the benevolent enterprises of the 
day. And they can hardly finda dollar which can be 
spared for the purchase of books. 

Here is a young man in a Theological Seminary. 
He has access to a large and valuable library, and 
the rapid advances he makes in knowledge show 
how richly he improves this inestimable privilege. 
He has barely money enough to meet his expenses, 
or, more probably, is involving himself in debt to ob- 
tain his education. Of course he can buy no books. 
He leaves the seminary and is settled in some coun- 
try parish, with a salary of five or six hundred dol- 
Jars. With the most rigid economy, he strug 
through serious pecuniary embarrassments, vainly 
ping each year that the next year he will be able to 
ay by a little sum to replenish his library. There is 

no library in the vicinity to which he can have ac- 
cess. He has a few books in his study which to him 
are old and valueless. 

He does what he can with these, and toils to in- 
crease his knowledge and strengthen his mental pow- 
ers, by occasionally borrowing a book of a brother 
minister, and discussing with his brethren in the asso- 
ciation important theological questions. He has per- 
haps access to one or two periodical publications. 
These constitu‘e his only means of mental improve- 
ment. And were it not that with these he is unusual- 
ly diligent, he would not be able to meet, as he doves, 
the weekly call upon his intellectual resources. Still 
he feels that he is laboring at an immense disadvan- 
tage. He knows that his progress must be painful 
and slow unless he can enjoy better facilities. He 
mourns and weeps even, to find that his mind is thus 
unavoidably retarded by these unpropitious circum- 
stances. Thus he lives, and thus he dies. 

‘this is the history of hundreds of the clergy of 
New England. Many minds of most brilliant native 
powers thus wilt and decay. Some one says, “I 
wish our minister studied a little more.” Studied 
more! How can he? What has he to study. As 
well may the carpenter work without tools, as the stu- 
dent make progress without books. As well may the 
merchant do business without capital or credit, as the 
student, make rapid intellectual acquisitions without 
aceess to the operations of other minds. 

When a Clergyman enters his study and sees but a 
sco e of common-place books upon his shelves, and 
thi:.ks that throughout Europe and America, minds of 

the | .ighest cultivation and vigur are pouring out their 
treas in°8, and all those treasures inaccessable to him, 
: is it stan, 7¢ that he feels discouraged, that with a sad 


fo 


fact that great multitudes of the Clergymen of our 
country are cut off from nearly all efficient means of 
intellectual improvement. They feebly live upon 
their past acquisitions, and expend the energies of 
minds of strong native power in unavailing regrets 
that the means of high mental culture are not Within 
their reach, 

_ Clergymen settled in the City or in its immediate 
vicinity, generally having a more liberal support, and 
having access to the libraries of public institutions, 
and the private libraries of wealthy gentlemen, have 
in a good degree before them the means of improve- 
ment. And to these circumstances are to be ascribed 
the advances they are frequently seen to make. The 
churches of New England are filled with men of na- 
tive vigor of mind—men whose sermons would, year 
afier year, be improving in depth of thought and im- 
pressiveness of persuasion, if they had but the means 
of acquiring knowledge. But as it is, with the ob. 
structions which are thrown in the teache:’s way, the 
progress of the church is retarded. 

3. The Remedy. Let a minister’s library be es- 
tablished in every society, to be the property of the 
church, but for the exclusive use of the minister, to 
descend from him to his successors. This library 
should be composed of books not for popular reading, 
but to aid the minister in his studies. Such bocks 
are expensive. The Theological student has access 
to them in the Seminary, but cannot afford to pur- 
chase them for himself. The studious minister needs 
the works of learned commentators, Greek and He- 
brew Lexicons, Dictionaries of the Bible, the most 
important systems of divinity, the works of the lead- 
ing philosophers and statesmen and poets of the 
world. A few hundred dollars expended by a church 
in this way, will be the means of blessing to the 
church in all coming time. [t can hardly be conceiv- 
ed what a comfort and refreshment it is to a minister’s 
mind to find a library at his hand. 

There is hardly any way in which each society in 
the land, could now spend a few hundred dollars more 
| profitably, for the cause of Christ, than in establish- 
jing such a library. If a society is poor, let it set 
apart a small sum each year for the purchase of these 
literary tools for their pastor, and they will soon see 
| in the strength and the finish of his sermons, that the 
|expenditure is not in vain. When the minister dies, 
'or leaves, the library falls into the hands of his suc- 

cessor, and thus is its influence perpetuated to the so- 
ciety. ‘There are many conveniences a society had 
| better forego, than this. For with an able minister 
the church will go on and prosper, but without a pas- 
tor well furnished for his work, all other means are 
comparatively useless. 

There are a few churches which have already 
adopted this plan, and it is very desirable that the 
plan should be nearly universal. There are but few 
congregations who have not the intelligence to see the 
expediency of such an arrangement, and the liberali- 
ty requisite to carry it into execution. Let a brief 
statement be read from the pulpit, by the pastor, and 
a subscription paper circulated through the parish, and 
a substantial foundation fur such a library would at 








once be formed. 





A small sum then each year, would 
add the valuable yearly publications. 

The writer of this, during many years, experien- 
ced the advantages of such a library, and knowing 


i ind si :keng “4 heart he leaves bis study, dreading to 
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how great these advantages are, he earnestly hopes 
the plan may be generally adopted.Rel. Mag. 





For the Religious Intelligencer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

{Letters on the Constitution of the Board, addressed to the 
Rev. Davin Axzeet, of the Reformed Datclt Church, by one 
of the Secretaries of the Board.] 

LETTER TL 

Occasion and objeet ef the Letters.—Origin of the Aurerican 
Board, and of its official relations to the ecclesiastical bodies of 
the Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch, and Congregational chur- 
ches.—The Board still more intimately connected with those 
denominations.—Has always acted as a national institution. 

Dear Broruner,—You state that, from ignorance 
or misapprehension in many minds with respect to 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, questions are often proposed to which you 
desire materials for the proper replies. Fur this pur- 
pose, you ask for a precise view of the Constitution 
of the Board, using that term in its most comprehen- 
sive sense, with the special view of showing the adap- 
tedness of the Board for conducting the foreign mis- 
sionary operations of the Reformed Dutch church. 

As the Board sustains the same relations to the 
Presbyterian and Congregational denominations, 


Synod of the Reformed Dutch church gave the Board 
their official sanction and rec dation. In 1831 
the General Assembly appointed commissioners to 
confer with the Board relative to the measures best 
adapted to enlist the energies of the Presbyterian 
church more extensively in the cause of missions to 
the heathen, who met and conferred with the Board 
in the autumn of the same year. These commission- 
ers reported to the General Assembly that in their 
judgment the Board was a national institution, belong- 
ing as much to one section of the country as to an- 
other ; that it fully represented the Presbyterian, Re- 
formed Dutch and Congregational churches, and sus- 
tained the same relation to each ; that the proceedings 
of the Board had been in strict accordance with this 
relation ; that the Boafd, its Prudential Committee, 
and its missionaries, were ander very high responsi- 





| bility to the three denominations and to the Christian 


public, a responsibility peculiarly adapted to ensure 
the purity and efficiency of the whole system ; that 
in raising funds and in other proceedings in this coun- 
try, the various ecclesiastical habits of the people had 
been, and there was every reason to feel assured 
would be, rezatded ; that it was wholly inexpedient 
to attempt the formation of any other distinct organ- 
ization within the three denominations for conducting 
foreign missions, at least until the concern should be- 
come too extensive and complicated (if that should 





which it does to your own—belouging to each and 
acting fur each in precisely the same senses,—I shall 


ever be) to be managed by one institution ; and that 


accomplish your particular object as well by showing | jt was of the highest importance to their own spiritu- 
how it is fitted to act for all three of these, as if 1 | al prosperity, and to the extension of the Redeemer’s 


kept your church alone in view. At the same time 
my statement of the case, if 1 am successful, will 
meet the wishes of many of our friends in the other 
two denominations. 

The American Board had an ecclesiastical origin, 
and had its first existence, as did the foreign mission- 
ary enterprise in this country, among the Congrega- 
tional churches of New England. It was formed in 
the 1810, by the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, who appointed certain gentlemen residing in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut a Boara of Commis- 
sioners, giving to the Board at the same time the com- 
prehensive name it now bears. In 1812, for the 
convenience and safety of its fiscal concerns, it was 
incorporated by the legislature of the same State, and 
authorized to elect its own members. The act of in- 
corporation, if conferred at all, must of course be 
conferred by one of the States. Its national denom- 
ination was now confirmed to it, and at its next meet- 
ing, eight members were elected from the States of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, (which 
were as far south and west as there appeared at that 
time to be preparation for acting on this subject ;) and 
also five others from New-Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island. The ecclesiastical bodies of the Con- 
gregational churches early gave the Board their full 
recognition. Its patrons, however, have never been 
cunfined to that denomination, nor to New England; 
although the United Foreign Missionary Society was 
formed with express reference to the Presbyterian, 
Reformed Dutch, and Associated Reformed churches, 
us early as the year 1818. This Society was amal- 
gamated with the Board in the year 1826, at its own 
request. In the same year, according to the terms 
agreed upon for the amalgamation, the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church and the General 


| kingdom on earth, that the ecclesiastical bodies of the 
|individual churches in these connections should give 
the Board their cordial, united, and vigorous support. 
In 1832 a committee also from the General Synod of 
the Reformed Dutch church attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Board at New York, and after conference 
with a committee appointed by the Board for that 
purpose, agreed to a joint report, the express object 
of which was to impart new vigor to the missionary 
operations of that church, conducted through the 
agency of the Board. 

Such in brief is the manner in which the Board 
has acquired its official relations to the general eccle- 
|siastical bodies of the Presbyterian, Reformed 
Dutch, and Congregational churches. 

There is, however, another and highly important 
view of its relations to these churches. The Board 
has been connected with the Presbyterian church 
|from the year of its incorporation, by the very ele- 
ments of its existence. The members originally in- 
corporated were in number eleven. These, immedi- 
ately after 1eceiving the act of incorporation, elected 
thirteen others, eight of whom were from among the 
most distinguished members of the Presbyterian 
church. The Board now became, by its very nature, 
connected with the Presbyterian church. In the (ol- 
lowing year, a member was appointed fiom the Asso- 
ciated Reformed church. The present honored Vice 
President of the Board was the first elected from the 
Reformed Dutch church. This was in the year 1816. 
In 1824 another member of that church was elected, 
and in 1826 four others, Now the Board is to be re- 
garded as being, both in fact and in eflect, what its 
corporate members are. Of these there are eighty- 
three ; and forty-four are Presbyterians, thirty-one 
are Congregationalists, and seven belong to the Re- 
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formed Dutch church. These numbers are propor+ | “ft has oceured to me, chat Dr. Proudfit, agent of 


tienate to the number of communicants in the respect+ 
ive denominations. Hence the Board may, with 
equal propriety, be regarded as a Presbyterian Board, 
or a Congregational Board, or a Reformed Dutch 
Board. It is, at any rate, as much one as the other, 
and it is no more so. It is so, notwithstanding the 
Presbyterians outnumber the Congregationalists by 
one+fourth; notwithstanding the Congregationalists 
form but little more than one-third of the whole bo+ 
dy. ‘The most proper light, however, in which to re* 
ard the Board is neither as Congregational, nor Re- 
ed Dutch, not Presbyterian, but simply as a 
Board of Commissioners, or Agency, composed of 
members from each of these denominations, and de- 
signed to act for each of these denominations, o1 for 
such individuals and churches in them as may choose 
to eraploy it in conducting missions among the hea- 
then. 
The Board has always, since the year 1812, pro- 
ceeded on the ground that it possessed a general, and 
nota sectarian character, Its agenis have ever been 
sent without reserve, into every part of the Union. — 
lis appeals have ever been made to the friends of 
missions throughout the republic. It never appealed 
to Congregatioualists as such, nor to the people of 
any one section of the country. lt has felt and act- 
ed asa national institution; as operating within its 
proper sphere wherever there were friends of be- 
nighted men, who would be disposed to make use of 
its agency. The tie which binds it to every part of 
the country, is in its very nature, This tie was 
strengthened by the amalgamation of the United For- 
eign Missionary Society with it, and by the official 
sanctions of ecclesiastical bodies; and it has grown 
strong, if not indissoluble, by the long continued, 
general, and liberal patronage of the churches in ev- 
ery part of the land; by means of which, it has, with 
the blessing of God, brought into existence a great 
and extensive sysiem of missions in the heathen 
world. Qn that patronage, it is dependent for the 
means of supporting this system, and prosecuting the 
enterprise to a successful termination, “The right, 
growing outof the past, and out of its very nature, 
t» seek for missionaries and funds in every State of 
our nation, it can lose only by being shown to be un- 
worthy of general confidence as a Board of Commiss- 
ioners. ‘The Lord make its members wise by his 
wisdom, and preserve them from mistaking or diso- 


beying his holy will. 1 am, &c. 





From the African Repository. 

COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION LN LIBERIA. 
It will be reeoliecied that lexay Suenpvon, Esq. of 
New York, has generously devoted twe thousand dol- 
tars, with the interest accruing thereon, to the founding 
of a High School, or College, in the Coluny. Five 
hundred dollars of stock in the Potomac auil Ohio Ca- 


the New York Colovization Society, assured of Mr, 
Sheldon’s atid out own, could raise the sum to twenty 
thousand, and then call a meetiug of the subscribers for 
consultation. 1 suggest the thought for your consider: 
ation, Ido act sappose that such an establishment 
ought to be utider direction of the American Col- 
onigation Society. 

“Will you suggest to some friend to the cause, to 
write an ahiele ter the Repository, on the importance 
of a Literary Institution in Libera, to give character 
and intelligence to its youthful population. 

“ Perhaps the names of Mills, Ashmun, atid others, 
could be perpetuated with propriety and honor in con: 
nection with the future ancient University of West Af: 
rica. 


APPEAL TO THE A. 8. SCHOOL UNION, 


To the Executive Committee of the American Sun- 
day School Union. 


About thirty American missionaries of different 
denominations, and connected with different societies, 
are laboring among a people of different languages 
in the regions of Primitive Christianity, the land of 
prophets, apostles and martyrs. Had they at their 
disposal a hundred, or even a thousand dollars each, 
they could immediately prepare and put in advan- 
tageous circulation, translations of the more appro- 
ones of your publications for the benefit of Arabs, 

urks, Greeks, Americatis, &c. dwelling in Jerusa- 
lem, on the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, at Patmos, 
and around the seven churches which were in Asia, 
ie Colosse, lconium, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, 
Fathers and brothers, what word of encourage- 
ment will the churches of our thrice favored land 
permit you to give to their appeal? “ He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches.” Your and their servant in the Lord, 

JOSIAH BREWER. 

Philadelphia, March 22, 1836. 











DEDICATION OF A GREEK CHURCH. 


The following letter from the Rev. Mr. Powers, at 
Broesa, published in the Herald, will be interesting, as 
it will give our readers a distinct impression of the 
corruptions of the Greek Churchs, who have a name to 
live and are dead ; andit should excite us, who have a 
clearer light and a purer faith, to pray and labor that 
the candle of the Lord may again shine in these gol- 
den caudiestichs. 


Having recently attended at the dedication of a 
Greek church in this city, I have thought a sketch of 
what I witves-ed, though it must necessarily be imper- 
fect, might not be uninteresting. In compliance with 
av invitativn fiom the bishop, Mr, Schneider aud my- 
self went at sunset to the church to be dedicated. At 
the entrance of the enclosure, were seated four or five 





collectors, each having a large metallie plate to receive 


nal, has been given by another friend of Afiiea, for the the contributions of those who entered. Connected 
same purpose. [1 affords us the highest pleasure to With Greek churches there are usually seven collectors, 
make the fullowiug extract frou a letter dated the 22d | for as many different purposes. , ‘lwo to defray the ex- 
of January, 1836, trom one of the earliest, ablest, and | pense for oil and candles used in the church; one for 





most liberal Friends to the Colonization Society. 

aud myself, have concluded io devote one 
thousand dollats towards the establishment of an Aca- 
deimical or Ce'logiate lustitution in West Airiea. 
place, name, and structure, sre reserved for future cou- 
stitution. 
not be willing to have 





Tie | 
'es in Broosa do not contribute. 
Its moral and tecizious character we shontd | ieclf, we found the exercises not commenced, the house 


the suppert of a hospital; one for the poor in general ; 
ove for schools; one for the convent in Jerusalem ; and 
avother fer a similar object in the islaed of Cyprus — 

© these wo latter objects, however, the Greek church- 
On entering the church 


but partially lighted, and but few people present. This 
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afforded a gook opportunity to take a view of the church 
and its furniture. A description of thisy however, 
would not convey a jast idea of Greek eburehes, as it 
was yet iu an unfinished state. Only about two thirds 
of the floor, whie was of white polished marble, was 
laid. ‘The walls were well plastered and white-wash- 
ed; the areh overhead was tastefully painted, as also 
the tops of the two rows of pillars, seven in each row, 
supporting the roof. Near the door, was suspended 
from the wall of the house, a very large painting, repre- 
senting the angel Michael, standing upon the naked 
prostraté body of a dying man. In the belief of these 
people, itis the office of this angel to convey the souls 
of men atdeath, to paradise. A represeutation of the 
same in ininiature, was placed on a frame, or stand in 
the body ofthe chureh. As the people entered, they 
approached ouc of ihese pictures, made the sign of the 
cross three times, kissed the picture, touehed it with 
their foreheads, kissed it agam, receded a little, and 
again made the cross three times. This whole ceremo 
ny was performed by the hundreds of worshippers, al- 
most without any variation. All ages and descriptions 
of persons, between first and seeond childhood, made 
this cereme@ny the commencement of theit devotions at 
this dedicatory service. In the centre of the arch above 
was a representation of Jesus Christ. On a partition 
separating the prathesis, or holy place, answering to 
the holy of holies in the Jewish synagogue, from the 
body of the ehurch, was a cross splendily ornamented 
with gold, the two parts of which were about five feet 
by, three. : . 

The bishop, two deacons, twelve priests entered in pro- 
cession. The bishop was richly dressed in the priestly 
garments. The deacons and priests more or less so; 
all of them wearing their hair long, woman like, cover- 
ing their neck aud shoulders. This is au established 
usage among these orders, aud owes its origin to the al- 
leged: fact that the head of our blessed Saviour never 
was shorn or shaved. While entering, and as they 
proceeded to the centre of the church, they repeated 
some form of prayer, carrying also in their hands light- 
ed tapers. ‘The bishop bore in his hands, considerably 
elevated, a covered metallic basin, within which was 
the fragment of a boue of the saint after whose name the 
church was to be called, which he piaced on a stand. 
As the bishop took bis appropriate seat, the two dea- 
cous, young men, aud distinguished from all others by 
their dress, places, each of them, about his neck a searf 
of rich workmanship, at the same time kissing his haud | 
in the most reverevt manner. All the priests thea 
came forward successively, bowed their heads to the 
floor, kissed the bishop’s hand, again bowed to the 
floor, and retired vo the prothesis. Portions of the gos- 





pels were then read by readers, not by the bishop or 
priests. Formulas of prayer were repeated, followed | 
by whatis here called singing, but what in America 
would want an appropriate name. Between praying 
and reading the gospels, or some church formulas, 
could not distinguish, unless by seeing a book, not even | 
then, since most of the prayers were read; although | 
some, from continual repetition, have been committed | 
to memory. ‘There was nothiug in the posture of the 
audience, or the manuer of performance, from which I 
could learn the character uf each exercise without in- 
quiry; the whole beivg performed in.a hurried, mo-| 
notovous mauuer, and with a lamentable want of so- 
lemuity. Atcertain known points in these exercises, | 
the people made the cross, bowed their heads, and re- 
sponded “* Amen.” 

Next was the b of ¢ ation. The bishop, 
surrounded by liis deacons and priests, proceeded to 
cousecrute some water, set in the centre of the church 
fer that pu pose. This was done by burning incense, 
and praying oer it, and touching it with a small and 











splendid cross, which is supposed to be sacred of course. 


The congregation were then sprinkled with the water 
thus consecrated, or made boly, by means of the herb 
ocimum basilicum, which the Cibee dipped in the wa- 
ter. Thatall the people might be sprinkled, the sac- 
erdotal train went through every part of the house, not 
excepting the small gallery for the women; meantime 
praying, or ehauting, or repeating some church formula. 
The two deacons burned incense, first before the bish- 
op, then before the priests, and lastly before the whole 
congregation, by going through every part of the house. 
The deacons aud priests in receiving any thing from, 
or deliveriug any thing to the bishop, uniformly kissed 
his band. Certain ceremonies were also performed 
over the sainted bone before mentioned, uot, however, 
for the purpose of consecration, ax this was regarded as 
being already holy. During these alternate exercises of 
praying reading, singiug, making the cross, bowing, 

issing the picture, the book, the cross, the bishop's 
hand, etc., the congregation exhibited a scene of the 
greatest confusion. Some were coming, some going, 
some were sitting, but most standing, some were sus- 
peaded in all kinds of figures from the unfinished frame 
work between the prothesis and the body of the church ; 
some were literally fighting for a seat, ehildren were 
crying and running in all directions; some were light- 
ing lamps; some were distributing tapers; and some 
were taking collections, (for the chureh itself, as well 
as the entrauee, was furnished with this class of officia- 
tors.) These last collections were in part to defray the 
expense of the building, and in part to support the bish- 
op, for it is written, “They which minister about 
holy things, live of the things of the temple.” 

After spending between two and three hours in wit- 
nessiug these tiresome performances, I retired. 

At three o'clock, next morning, | agaiv entered the 
euclosure of the church. The covcourse of people was 
great, and as each man carried in bis band ove or 
more tapers, the whole area was brilliantly illumina- 
ted. ‘The collectors sat as in the eveving, their plates, 
however, had during the night assumed quite another 
aspect. AsI eutered, the sacredotal train were in the 
act of marching round the church, singing, stopping 
occasionally for prayer, making the cross, ete. The 
bishop now wore av altogether more rich aud splendid 
dress, than iy the evening. On completing this cir- 
cuit some ten or twelve minutes were consumed in 
ceremonies, as befure. Ou commencing a second time, 
a passage through the multitude was made with much 
difficulty, and pot without violence. My head being 
unaccusiomed to such blows, | retired a short distance, 
aud fell iv with the procession as they came round the 
second time, and was borne along into the church.— 
The priesthood proceeded directly to the prothesis, and 
myself too, though by a different route, obtained admit- 
tance. Here a scene occurred that would have filled 
every pious heart with grief, not to say with borror.— 
The irame-work before mentioned, was lined with men, 
who to keep their own places, were preventing others 
climbing up by beating off their hands, and crying in- 
cessantiy, ['chickma, tchickma! dont come, dout come ! 
while from below was beard the reiterated ery Tehick, 
tchick! Come down, come down!—'Ihe priesthood 
endeavored to gather around the holy table, i. e. the ta- 
ble to make holy,) a smooth piece of white marble, 
nearly four feet square, but could vat for the press.— 


\'The bishop complaming that “ he could uot live so,” 


that * he should be suffocated,” that * he should die”—~ 
ordered some of the stouiest to clear the prothesis; at 
least, so as to give him room. This they did with clubs 
and rods, from two to five feet iv length, beating and 
poundiug on the right aud on the lett. But like the 
waves of the sea, this mass of human beings again 
rushed iv and filled the space as soon as cleared. This 
ouly exposed their beads io a repetition af blews and 


~courges Altogether twas one of the moet appalling 
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the holy of holies. 
son, that most of the acts of consecration were perfor- 
med in this holy place. Surely none needed movie to 
be made holy. 

When the spacé about the table was cleared, the 
bishop, in presence of the priests, walked several times 
around it, repeating some formula, brushing it over aud 
over with his hand, making the cross, kissing it, and 
burning incense upon it; then pouring on some holy 
oil, covered it with a small pictured cloth. Afterwards 
the whole table was covered, first witha white cloth, 
then with a black cleth, next with a checkered silk, and 
lastly with a figured silk of red ground-work. The 
bone already mentioned, was next deposited in a niche, 
left in the wall of the house for that purpose, covered 
with holy oil, over which a pictured cloth was laid, and 
over all, another white cloth of larger dimeusious.— 
some holy bread, and other church insignia were to be 
deposited with this bone, after which the niche was to 
be closed, and remain closed while the church stands. 
Several articles of furniture about tlie table, such as 
napkins, vessels for the bread antl wine; etc., were 
next consecrated ; all done in the same tedious round 
of ceremonies—praying, reading, buruimg incense. ma- 
king the cross, kissing, etc. ‘The pictures belonging to 
the church, were now brought forward and consecrated 
with the same formalities. From the hands of the 
priests, they passed to those of the carpenter, who forth- 
with fitted them in their places, thé annoyance of his 
hammer and other implements notwithstanding.— 
Meantime the bishop, attended by the deacons, (oue of 
whom, carried the holy oil,) aud the priests proceeded 
to consecrate the pillars of the house; in doing which, 
the bishop made the cross with the holy oil as high ap- 
on the pillar as he could reach. The whole sacredotal 
train passed from pillar to pillar, alternately from one 
side of the house to the other, and so dense was the 
crowd, that it :equired the aid of three men with clubs 
to force a passage. 

A small portion of bread was now consecrated, pre- 
paratory to the administration of the Lord’s supper.— 


Such is a description of what I saw and heard, as 
neatly as I am able to give it. With respect to what 
took place during the six hours of my absence, I say 
nothing, except this, that I was informed the exercises 
of the whole niglit were similar. It is absolutely im- 
possible to Convey on paper, a correct idea of that ap- 
pearance Of the form of godliness, without the power, 
which strikés an eye-witness. However, Christians 
may even in this imperfect sketch, see enough to excite 
to the most fervent prayer, in behalf of these corrupt 
churches, which have a name to live, but are dead; 
and also to justify 4 mighty increase of meu and means 
to enlighten and save them. My own mind has been 
deeply affected, both in witnessing the scene itself and 
in évery review of it. I cannot but hope that thie 
description may subsérvé the interests of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdon, aud that through the prayers of God's 
people, itinay call down the choicest blessings of heav- 
en upon this dying community. 





LETTER FROM MR. SCHAUFFLER, 
Datep Marca 77x, 1835. 


Mr. Schaufiler, it will be remembered, devotes his 
time and labors principally to the introduction of 
christian knowledge among the Jews. From this 
communication it will be seen that a spirit of inquiry 
prevails to some extent among this unhappy race, sim- 
ilar to that which exists among the Armenians, while 
the Jewish inquirers have much more to dread from 
the watchful and persecuting oppusition of brethren 
according to the flesh. That two communities, like 
the Jewish and Armenian, should be simultaneously 
aflected with the spirit of inquiry and reform, and in 
the heart of the Turkish empire, gives reason to hope 
that the doctrines of the cross are, without great de- 
lay, to have the ascendency in that quarter. 


The dead mass ef the Jews here begins to move. 
My conviction respecting the Jews in the east, has al- 
ways been, that when they shall begin to move, it will 
be like the breaking up of the ice when the powers of 





The bread to be consecrated, was carried from the 
prothesis through a side door, down one side of the 
church, and up the centre, on the head of a priest, to | 
the huly step on which the bishop stood, who, receiving ! 
it, burut incense before it, ete., as before. ‘The same | 
ceremonies were gone through with in respect to the | 
wine. Meantime some was reading or singing, or two | 
were singing responses in different parts of the house. 
When these two elements were consecrated and placed | 
upon the holy table, with this tiresome round of cere- | 
monies, each priest brought his pieces of bread to the | 
bishop, who pronounced his benediction apon it, touch- 
ed it to the vessels containing the elements just conse- 
crated, by which it was made holy, and returned it to| 
the priest. He himself partook of the elements first 
consecrated, as also his deacons, with the greatest pro- 
fusion of ceremonines. Among othr things, the bish- 
op repeated, (with his head over the elements, and two 
priests holding « napkin in a hovering or trembling 
posture over his head,) the Nicene creed or confession 
of faith adopted in the fourth century. When he had 
partaken of the cup, he very carefully wiped that part 
of the vessel touched by his lips When the deacons 
received the bread, a few crumbs, they walked round 
the table to the opposite side, and putting their heads 
under its sacred leaf, eat it. All kissed the plate, the 
cup, the napkin, and other sacred things about the ele- 
ments, among which none seemed so sacred asthe bish- 
op’s hand. 

The bishop aud the pricsts were now exhausted, 
they sweat like men toiling in the field. The sun had 
risen; « form of prayer was repeated ; the people made 
ad dispotsed 





the cross. tespouded amecu 


the approaching spring are spreading life and heat 
through the bosom of the earth. It will be, as the 
congelation was, universal. How soon such a disso- 
lution of Judaism in the east will take place, no one 
will pretend to foretel; but that it will take place is 
certain from the word of God; and every circum- 
stance I can observe renders it more probable to my 
mind, that the various phenomena of that great event 
will follow each other in rapid and brilliant succession. 

Not to occi»y time, however, with general re- 
marks, I shal! proceed to the statement of a few facts, 
which will lead to the introduction of the question, 
the important bearing of which upon all my future op- 
erations will readily be perceived. 

Ever since the arrival of Arekal, whom 1 called 
from Rodosto to assist me in the revision of the Old 
Testament in Hebrew-Spanish, my house has been 
visited occasionally by Jews. Arekal appears like a 
serious man, possessed of much tender solicitude for 
the good of his people. He seems to be extensively 
acquainted among his former nation, and those who 
have any serious thoughts about them appear to have 
much confidence in him. During the course of Jan- 
uary last, a poor lame Jew called upon us one Sunday. 
He was one of those who had been in prison eight 
years ago, when that great excitement took place 
which brought out from Judaism Arekal himself and 
all his associates in banishment at Cesarea. At that 
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time there were put into prison for the sake of reli- 
gion no less than 150 Jews, while a number of fe- 
males who shared the conviction of these men were 
destroyed by poison. Unceasing bastinadoes, and 
other torments brought most of these men whose 
minds could, of course, not be much settled on reli- 
gious truth, back to an outward profession of Juda- 
ism, though facts show now that they never abandon- 
ed their conviction; at least, not all of them did. 
The poor lame creature appeared exceedingly mise- 
rable and ignorant; and it almost seemed as though 
he had not mind enough—if this rema:k will not seem 
profane—to be a Christian. He desired to be deliv- 
ered from the oppression of the Jews, and baptised. 
I told him that he must wait, call again, permit us to 
become acquainte:! with his state of mind, and be in- 
structed, etc.; otherwise I could not baptise him. 
There he sat, filled with fear, trembling, and hardly 
able to give me any answer at all, Afier conversing 
a while with Arekal alone, he lefi, and 1 saw hiw no 
more. On the Ist of February another poor Jew, 
whom I had never seen before, came and brought us 
the following intelligence respecting him. As he left 
our house, when he was yet not far from it, Jewish 
spies, who seemed to have followed him, seized him, 
and immediately carried him to prison. Here he was 


- bastinadoed upon his crippled feet for going into my 


house, and so cruelly was he maltreated during a 
whole fortnight, that at ‘ast his perseverance failed ; 
he found means to escape from prison; he escaped; 
but seeing no way open before him to elude the 
dreaded grasp of the Jews, he ran in his first despair 
to the Turkish authorities, and became a Mussulman. 
He felt no sooner safe from the persecution of the 
Jews, when the deeper misery into which he had now 
plunged fell with mountain weight upon his broken 
heart. He wept, he sorrowed, and so he does still, 
and his only consolation henceforth centered in the 
dangervus thought to escape the hands of the Mussul- 
mans also, and still to become a Christian. 

This is the story which Jehudah Hananeel, the 
above mentioned poor Jew, brought to us respecting 
the lame man. He himself sat before me, shaking 
with fear, lest he too should be discovered, and im- 
prisoned, and his request also was, that I might deliv- 
er him from Judaism, which he had long since ceased 
to believe, and receive him into the christian church, 
You will not wonder that these people have no cor- 
rect idea as to what are the proper qualifications of 
church-membership. A tull intellectual conviction of 
the truth of Christianity, disinterestedness in profes- 
sing it, a decent deportment, and, at most, a readi- 
ness to risk for a while property and safety for it, is all 
which they can conceive to be requis’. This Jew 
also is of the number of those 10 dividuals who 
were imprisoned eight years ago. I could give him 
no other answer to his request, than the one I had 
given to the lame man. He suggested the extreme 
risk he was running in approaching my house, but 
still promised to call again, and went off. He was 
immediately searched after by the Jews to be confi- 
ned. His wife had affection enough for him, to deny 
that he was in the house, though he had hidden him- 
self there. But as he could not expect to escape 
long the search of the Jews, where he was, he chan- 
ged quarters, and went secretly to the house of an 
Armenian, who received him willingly, hid him, and 





came and brought us word. Now his ardent petiticy 
was, that we might provide for himaw —« scape. 
Christian duty appeared to be plain in tnis case, and 
I had no hesitation to decide that some expense must 
be incurred ; and the brethren easily agreed with me 
on the subject. 

In the mean time, however, another couple of fu- 
gitives occupied my time and attention. Sometime 
before this transpired, two Jews, futher and son, had 
called to see us. They were silversmiths, residing at 
Scutari, both single, and with a trifle of property to 
keep them above water. The name of the father, a 
man of some fifty years, is Isaac ben Usiah; the son 
is a youth of sixteen or eighteen years, and | do not 
know his name. Isaac had also been of the 150 pris- 
oners. After his release his wife died. Hearing 
through Pascal of Arekal’s arrival here, and resi- 
dence in my house, he and his son came. After- 
wards they had repeated interviews with Arekal, and 
Pascal at Scutari; a plan to flee was matured ; a tes- 
kereh, or Turkish passport for them, was provided 
at some expense, without the concurrence of the Ho- 
kam Bashi; a few articles of food were provided; a 
boat, with confidential boatmen, was hired ; and they 
went down the Marmora sea, v'ith letters from some 
Armenians here, for Boghos Wortabet, bishop of Ro- 
dosto, to whom they were strongly recommended. 
They set out on the 8th of February. Some of the 
Armenians gave them small contributions for thei: fu- 
ture support. One made them a present of 500 pias- 
tres, about twenty-four dollars, and all of them show- 
ed a deep interest in the case of these two men. 

Having after considerable search found an English 
vessel ready to sail for Smyrna, and whose captain 
was willing to take the poor Jehudah, | made ar- 
rangements to send him down to Mr. Lewis. On 
the 12th of February, as soon as it grew light, he 
came to my house. Arekal had kept wakeful, and 
vpened the door for him on his arrival, In our 
house he changed his dress for one approaching the 
Armeuian costume, and I took him down myself to 
a landing place, where Jews seldom come. There I 
took a Purkish boat, and went on board of the Eng- 
lish vessel with him. To avoid becoming suspected 
by my boatmen, I sent them away alone. Thus with 
a Hebrew New Testament, a letter to Mr. Lewis, 
and another from our Sennakerim to some serious- 
minded Armenians in Smyrna, and a few piastres of 
money, I committed Jebudah to the captaia, and ta 
king another boat went on shore. 

Before | finished the business of shipping off this 
man, a letter came from Isaac ben Usiah, stating that 
on their way down the Marmora sea, they had farther 
reflected on the expediency of going to Rodosto, and 
remembe: ing that they had relatives there, who would 
certainly recognise and betray them, they feared to 
proceed thither, and therefure changed their course. 
At Iregli (Hieraclea) they took another boat and 
proceeded to Aloonia (Cycicus ;) where they stopped 
on a solitary shore, begging in their letter, that Arckal 
might come dowa and tell them what to do farther, 
I was hardly willing to let him go; but on maturer 
reflection, and at his own urgent request, | permit- 
ted him to go down, telling him by all means to put 
them into the way of getting along by themselves, 
without giving any farther like wouble. 

Arekal set out for Aloonia, and found the two fu- 
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gilives sitting in their hiding-place, the «1d man being 
so happy that he could only exclaim, “ I am saved! 
1 am saved!” The young man manifested less feel- 
ing. Not willing to travel on Sunday, which they 
nov considered their Sabbath, they stopped at Aloo- 
nia till Monday morning. They then set across the 
Marmora sea to Yenibeloo, There they took horses 
and went to Dimotica, near Adrianople. In Dimoti- 
ca Arekal brought them to the Armenians, and ad- 
dressing himself to their priest, was pleased to find in 
him a serious and kind man, who appeared to take a 
lively interest in these two strangers; as did also all 
the Armenians there who saw them. It was conclu- 
ded that they should remain there, and labor, and get 
instruction, etc. 

In the hurry and secresy of their flight from here, 
they could not be provided with books, 1 therefore 
sent to each ef them an Old Testament and a New 
Testament, both in the Hebrew language, which they 
are able to understand to some extent, As soon as 
they were temp»rarily settled at Dimotica, Arekal 
took Jeave of them, and of the Armenian friends; 
and loaded with blessings and thanksgivings, he re- 
turned to us. 

The change upon which Isaac and his son conclu- 
ded, in reference to their course, was judicious. For 
not long afier they started, a new census being taken 
of the Jewish community, they were missing, and a 
messenger was to go down immediately to Rodosto to 
make search for them. On hearing, however, in an- 
other way, that they were not there, the Jewish au- 
thorities stopped the messenger, and in the new cen- 
sus they are now marked as dead. 

There ere now some five Jews more, who have al- 
ready sent me word by the Armenian host of Jehu- 
dah, that they wish to flee, and some four or five wo- 
men are ready to renounce Judaism. In fact, there 
is no telling how many would be willing to renounce 
Judaism, if they were merely screened trom the per- 
secution of the Jews, and baptised, without any pecu- 
niary advantage accruing to them from their change 
of religion. If I had it in my power to open a cate- 
chetical school for Jewish inquirers, and could bring 
my mind to believe, that this* method of doing good 
to the Jews was the one calculated to effect the great 
end which we have in view, [ am certain 1 should sce 
my school filled with some sixty or cighty males, aside 
from the females, whom [| might place in serious fam- 
ilies among the Armenians. IL cannot give up my 
conviction, as yet, that the mass must be acted upon, 
though I can conceive it to be modified into a mixed 
course of general and particular effort, as circumstan- 
ces may require. —Herald 





EMBARKATIUON OF MISSIONARIES FOR 
SMYRNA. 


The following note was sent to us by Mr. Brewer, 
from on board the Padang in our lower harbor, on Fri- 
day, April 1.—N. Y. Obs. 

Messrs. Editors,—Our vessel (the Padang, Capt. 
Green, for Smyrna) is hauled off into the stream, ready 
to go to seain the morning. The vuames of our litte 

arty stand va the eatalogue us follows: Rev. Josiah 
rewer, Miss Henrietta W. and Master Eliot Brewer ; 





* You easily see, that efforts to prepare their national 
conversion may be made separately, aud do net belong 
to our present subject. 





Mr. Thomas and Mrs. Julia A. Brown; Miss Maria 
Partridge, and Miss A. A. Braytov. My daughter, a 
child of 5 years, returns with me, according to previous 
arrangements, and my nephew, a lad of 13, goes both 
to pursue his educition, and make himself useful to me 
in various ways ; Miss P. who is from Pittsfield, Mass. 
a cousin of ours and a sister of Mrs. Whitey of the 
Sandwich Islands, will also become a member of my 
family. Mr. Browy will have the superiutendence of 
out printing operations, and is like myself under the di- 
rection of the Western Foreigu Missionary Society of 
Pittsburgh. He is from Iudianopolis, and Mrs. B, was 
Miss Rogers of Middlebury, Vt. Miss Brayton goes to 
join the family of Rev. Dr. Robertson of Syra, She is 
a native of Burlingion, Vt., but has recently been a mem- 
ber of Mrs. Willard’s Seminary iu Troy. George Man- 
iotes, a Greek youth, works, his passage in the same ves- 
sel with us. e desire to teuder our united and indi- 
vidual thanks for the kinduesses we have received from 
fiiends and ‘Christian brethren, and to commend our- 
selves to their prayers, The hurried circumstances of 
our embarkation, must be our apology to many corres- 
pondents abroad and acquaintances in the city, for any 
seeming ueglect. Several individuals who were te have 
been of our party, have been prevented, doubtless by 
the badness of the roads, from joining us iy season. We 
hope to receive a reinforcement of the mission a few 
months heunce. Meantime letiers aud parcels may be 
sent for our company, as heretofore, to the care of Rev. 
J, Greenleaf, Secretary of American Seamen's Fricud 
Society, No. 82 Nassau street, New-York. 
Yours, iu the labors of the Gospel, 
Josian Brewer. 


—_ 
AID FOR FRANCE. 

It seems from the fullowiug extract from the ** Home 
Missionary,” that the appealof Mr. Baird for aid for the 
Evaugelical chuiches in France, which we published 
three weeks since, is beginuing to excite an intescst in 
the hearts of Christians here ; and so much confidence 
is felt, by the Directors of the Home Missionary Society, 
in the goodness of the object, and in the disposition of 
the clrurches to sustain them iu the measure, that they 
have resolved to appropriate $2,000 forthwith in aid of 
these feeble churches. 

We have introduced the subject again to acquaint our 
readers with the plan by which it is propused to raise the 
amouut; believing that in these times of enterprise and 
speculation, when the question is so often agitated, how 
shall our capital be most profitably invested, sume at 
least of our readers would think favorably of ihis object, 
and enter their names for a share of this stock. Just 
read the plan. 

In answer to the appeal on behalf of the evangelical 
churches of France, published in the fast ** Home Mis- 
sionary,”’ expressions of approbation have reached us 
from several sources. Of these the following, from the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of Cattskill, is among the must iutcrest- 
ing and encouraging, because it couveys substantial 
proof vot ouly of cordial acquieseuce in the object pro- 
posed by the Committee, but of readiness w aid in its 


accomplishment. 
Catskill, March 8, 1836. 

Rev. and dear sir—We have read Mr. Baird's letter 
from France, together with your remarks, in the last 
number, of the ** Home Missionary,” with much inter- 
est. For the purpose of enabling you to comply with 
Mr. B.’s request for a donation of $2000; i am author- 
ized to say, by an individual in my church, thai if you 
will furvish nineteen men who will sul.scribe each 8100 ; 
or will procure nineteew haudred dollars to be raised in 
any other way, he will add to the sum another hundred. 
The hundred dollars shall be subject to your order, as 
soon as I shall be advised, that uineteen hundred has 
been raised for this object. 
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In the hope that my beloved friend may very soon 
have au opportunity to gratify the desire of his heart, in 
this matter, | am with much respect, yours, veiy sin- 
cerely, THOMAS M. SMITH. 

Rev. A. Peters, D. D. 

The suggestion in this letter is reeeived by us with 
gratitude and encouragement, We cannot doubt that 
it will be acceptable to many of the liberal friends of 
Heme Missions. We are happy to add, that another 
$100 has been added, by a friend in this city, to that 

posed by the gentleman in Catskill, and $10 by a 
fedy in Brooklyn, making $210 already pledged towards | 
the 2,000 proposed. It is proper also to state, that the 
Executive Committee, encouraged by these prompt and 
liberal pledges, and unwilling to delay so important a 
measure for the tardy movements of those who are slow 
of heart ta believe and do what the cause of Christ 
seems so imperiously to demand, have already appro- 
priated the $2,000, for which Mr. Baird so earnestly 
appeals, in aid of the French Evangelical Society. 

his appropriation has been made in the full confidence 
that the amount will be made up before the first of May. 
But where are the eighteen, to whom we may look for 
the $1800 still lacking of this amount? We trust they 
will be forthcoming, each with his $100, or more, to aid 
in promoting * the peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding,” between two great nations, so lately 
threatened with the cruelties, the lasses, and the demor- 
alizing influences of a desolating war. Are there not ma- 
uy more than 18 of the wealthy and much prospered 
Christians among us, who will, each for himself ask the 
question, and bring it home to his own conscience, how 
much he is debtor to that kind Providence, who has 
averted the calamities above referred to? Let this sub- 
ject be remembered at the Menthly Concert, aud we 
have no fear for the result. Many hearts will devise 
liberal things, and we shall be supplied not only with the 
means of meeting the present exigency, but shall be en- 
abled to accomptish still greater things in aid of our 
brethren beyond the waters, during the coming year. 
Let it be seriously and prayerfully pondered, and iT 
WILL BE DONE. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Ata late meeting of the Managers, appropriations 
of u.oney were made to missionaty bodies for the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in foreign languages to the 
amount of $30,000. 

To the Am. Board for foreign mission, $19,000. 

To the Baptist Board of Missions, (in addition to 
$6,000 giauied since the last anniversary,) $5,000. 

To the Protestant Episcopal Miss’ry Soc. $4,000, 








To the Methodist Episcopal Miss’ry Soc. $1,000. | 

To the United Brethren Miss’ry Soc. $1,000. 

This money, being now on hand, will all be paid | 
probably in the course of the present month, together 
with several other appropriations. 1: is the design of! 
the Managers to commence soon |. «\«blishing of 
well qualified agents of their own, at iue larger mis- 
sionary stations abroad, for the purpose of superin-| 
tending the publication and circulation of the Scrip-| 
tures. Will not some of the young men of our theo- 
logical seminaries give this subject a careful, personal 
consideration ? 


AN IRRELIGIOUS HOME. 


If there be one curse more bitter than another to. 
nan, it is to be the offspring of an irreligious home— 
of a home where the voice of praise and prayer as- 
cends not to God, and where ties of human affection 
are not purified and elevated by the refining influence | 





by the Legislature of Maryland. 


of religious feeling; of such a home, if the cares 
and sorrows of life shall bring religion to the heart in 
after days, that heart cannot turn without bitterness 
of feeling—without anguish aad vexation of spirit. 
If there be a curse to any country where the truths 
of religion are known, the deepest and bitterest curse 
which can be inflicted on it, is a multitude of homes 
like tnat which | have supposed! Such homes send 
forth their sons unchecked in evil thoughts, unhallew- 
ed in their habits, and untaught in love to God—the 
name and cross of Jesus Christ stamped perhaps un- 
der their foreheads, but not written im their bearts— 
and they send them forth to prey upon the land, and 
to become its curse aud its destruction. But, on the 
other hand, there is a blessing to the religious home, 
which po tongue can speak, no language can describe ! 
The home, where, in early years, the heart trained to 
a love of God, and to take pleasure in his worship 
and service, interweaves with the assistance of man’s 
holy affections, which die not with the circumstances 
which gave them birth—which last long, even though 
they may for a season be forgotten and neglected— 
and which exereise at least some check on the evil of 
the human heart, and often, nay commonly, recall it 
to hear again the voice of God, and to return to the 
paths of holiness and peace! How great, how un- 
speakable is the happiness of a land where homes like 
this are common, 





REVIVALS. 


Rocuester.—Ninety persons were recently ad- 
mitted to the First Presbyterian charch in Rochester, 
N. ¥. under the pastoral care of Rev. Tryon Ed- 
wards. These, with a considerable number more ad- 
mitted to the same ehurch. since the commencement 
of the year, are the fruits of a revival stillin progress 
in that city. 

Troy.—From intelligence just received we are 
happy in being permitted to say that the revival in 
this city continues, and it is believed is increasing in 
power. It is felt more especially in Dr. Beman’s 
congregation, where there is supposed to have been 
some hundred and twenty or thirty conversions. The 
congregations of Drs. Tarker and Snodgrass are also 
sharing in this blessing. 


RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


i he Pekin Gazette contains the details of the most 
tertible earthquake within the memory of man. The 
shocks continued at intervals for twenty one days, 
It is estimated that in the four provinces one hun- 
dred thousand houses were destroyed. The fields 
were covered with dead bodies, and no one to bury 
them, and the survivors were obliged to live in the 
open air exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
At Pong Techin the earth opened, and a stream of 
black water burst forth, which carried away produce, 
men, animals, horses, and whatever it met with in its 





course, 


Maryland in Liberia is in danger of being deserted 
A proposition to 
repeal the law relating to colonizativn entirely, and 
another to compel the free colored people to quit the 


‘Stave of Maryland,—the latter suggest2d by Mr. Ber- 


ry of Alleghany,—are not the only indications of 
serious attempts to abandon the present, as we verily 
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believe, most fortunate posture of our relations with 
the Slave question. We deem it a duty to advise 
the friends of the most humane and _ philanthropic 
scheme which is known to the age, of the necessity 
for their speedy and efficient support to the cause. 
apolis Republican, 
New Bissor or Montreat.—'l'he King has nom- 
inated the venerable George Jehosaphat Mountain, 
D. D., Archbishop of Quebec, to be Bishop of Mon- 
treal 


A priest by the name of Jose Maria Alpunchey 
Infante, visited Texas not long since, in the garb of 
friendship, and then addressed a letter to Santa An- 
na, that he had learned enough to convince him that the 
Mexicans ought rigorously to pursue the war against 
the Teziuns, who should be vanquished by all and 
every means, This letter was published in Mexico, 
to stimulate the zeal of the people against the Tex- 
ian heretics. 


The church and society in ‘Vest Hartford have, 
with great unanimity, invited Rev. Jonathan Brace, 
Jun. of Hartford, to become colleague pastor with the 
venerable Dr. Perkins. 

From the New York Observer. 

To Ministers.—The usual hospitalities of our 
citizens will be tendered to ministers of the gospel 
during the week of religious anniversaries. On their 
arrival they are requested to call at Mr. Ezra Col- 
lier’s (late Mr. Haven’s) Book store 148 Nassau st.— 
where they will be directed to families prepared to 
accommodate them. 

The Clergyman’s Directory is kept as above, 
where all will please to see their names entered. This 
arrangement has been found a great convenience to 
ministers and their friends. 


Prorestant Meetine 1n May, 1836.—A meet- 
ing to defend and promote the principles of the Ref- 
ormation will be held in New York, in the Canal St. 
Presbyterian Church, on Tuesday evening, the tenth 
day of May, 1836. 


Detecate To Encuanp.—Among the passengers 
in the packet ship Orpheus, which left Ppila. for 
Liverpool on the Ist inst. was the Rev. R. J. Bieck- 
intidge, of Baltimore. Mr. B. goes to England, as 
one of the Delegates from the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church, to the Congregational Un- 
ion of England and Wales ; appointed before the ex- 
pression of the late annual meeting of the Union, fa- 
vorable to a triennial, instead of an annual inter- 
change of delegates. Mr. B. we understand, did not 
feel at liberty to decline the duty laid on him, by two 
successive General Assemblies ; and especially, at a 
period when they cannot appoint another to the work. 

Mr. B. has also been appointed by the Bible, 
Tract, and Temperance Societies of the State of 
Maryland, and by the Protestant Association of the 
city of Baltimore, their representative, to similar 


The venerable John Gillies, L L. D. died at Clap- 
ham, Feb. 15th. He was author of the well known 
history of Ancient Greece, and other works, and for 
a great many years held the situation of historiograph- 
er to his majesty for Scotland. He is brother to Lord 
Gillies, 

The First Free Congregational Church was o1 gan- 
ized in the city of Newark on Tuesday evening 29th 
of March, by the New York Congregational Associ- 
ation. The Constitution of the Free Church of 
Broadway Tabernacle was adopted, and Rev. Smith 
P. Gammage, member of the New York Congrega- 
tional Association was elected pastor. 


We learn from the Albany Argus, that the Rev, 
Dr. Ferris has resigned the pastoral charge of the 
Second Reformed Dutch Church, having accepted 
the appointment of agent of the American Sunday 
School Union for the states of New York, Connecti- 
cut and the eastern part of New Jersey. Dr. F's 
residence will be for the future in New York. 


InsTALLATION.—The Rev. Sidney Holman, late of 
Saugus, Mass. was installed over the Ist Congrega- 
tional church in Killingly, on the 29th of March. In- 
troductory prayer by Rev. Daniel Hunt of Pomfret. 
Sermon by Mr. Tillotson of Brooklyn; Installing 
prayer by Mr. Porter of Woodstock, charge by Mr. 
Whitmore of Westfield, Right Haud of Fellowship 
by N. S. Hunt of Abington; Address to the people 
by Mr. Rockwood of S. Woodstock, concluding 
prayer by Mr. Cowles of N. Woodstock. 


Allan Stewart, Esq., of Utica, has been appoint. 
ed professor of law and political economy in the Col- 
legiate University at Oberlin, in northern Ohio. 


A Carp.—The subscriber gratefully acknowledges 
the payment of 20 dollars, by ladies of the Congrega- 
tional chureh, through the Auxiliary Tract Society of 
Stratford, Coun., to constitute her a life member of the 
American Tract Society. May they ever find it ‘* more 
blessed to give than to receive,” aud may the blessing 
of God accompany their charity to the salvation of 
many souls. Emity E. Caapman. 


Stratford, April 3, 1836. 
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MARRIED. 








In Guilford, on the 29th ult., by the Rev. Mr. Dut- 
ton, Mr. Nelson Hotchkiss, of this city, to Miss Clar- 
issa Benton, of Guilford. 

In this city, on the evening of the 4th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Mr. William Abbot, of Charles- 
town, Mass., to Miss Amelia Hull, daughter of Sid- 
ney Hull, Esq. of this city. 

DIED. 


eye 
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In this city, on the Ist inst., Maria, daughter of 
Wm. Morris, aged five months. 

In this city, on the 2d inst. a child of Mr. Nelson 
Bradley, aged 7 months. 








British and Continental Societies. 


On the 8th, Mr. Timothy Plant, aged 63. 
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